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Volume XI 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
SOME INHERITED ILLS AND SOME 
NEEDED REFORMS! 


SincE the civil war and the terrible years 
which followed, public school work in the 
Southern States has until quite recently 
found it a most difficult task to advance in 
keeping with the needs of that region. 
Competent witnesses to conditions in the 
South between 1861 and 1876 gave reports 
in the latter vear, when the Southern States 
returned to home rule, which were opti- 
mistie and hopeful for the cause of schools. 
But subsequent reports showed that condi- 
tions did not improve or public education 
advance as its friends had hoped. The 
good educational features contributed by 
the period of reconstruction soon proved to 
have been out of fortune; and the educa- 
tional awakening which seemed to be at 
hand shortly after the close of that period 
was found to be unable to sustain itself or 
to reassure those who had hoped and 


t 


worked for improvement. Attempts at 
readjustment soon became reactionary, 
and the reaction lent itself at once to 
pronouncing the evil effects of radical con- 
trol between 1868 and 1876. Many of 
those ill effects were visible for years after 
the undoing of reconstruction, and vari- 
ants of them are unfortunately in evidence 
to-day. 

One form of this reaction appeared in a 
marked educational apathy and indifference 
in the South which continued after the 


close of reconstruction. The need for im- 


1 Part of an address given before the North Car- 
olina Teachers’ Assembly, at Raleigh, N. C., No- 


vember 26, 1919. 
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proved educational facilities did not seem 
widely and keenly felt and there was a d 

versity of opinion on the subject of schools 
Publie confidence had been seriously weak 

ened by the incompetence of the teachers 

the unfitness of local school officials and the 
unfaithfulness of state officials, and by th: 
failure of the states to make good the nu 
merous and fair promises made in behalf 
of public schools during the years that had 
just passed. It was many years, therefore, 
before confidence began gradually to be re 
stored and the principle of universal edu 
eation began to show signs of strength and 


of increasing popular approval. 


The pub 
lie schools as set up by the reconstruction- 
ists bore perhaps as no other part of the 
social system of the South the odium of bad 
control and partisan exploitation. To show 
contempt for the schools was another way 
of decrying the reconstructionists and dis- 
erediting much of the good that might have 
come from their work. Nothing was mor 
natural, therefore, than the later growth in 
the South of indifference and hostility to 
those school systems which were coneeived 
in insineerity and born of fraud and malad 
ministration. That indifference and hos 
tility have continued until recent years and 
stand as competent testimony that recor 
struction is responsible for most of the ills 
and disorders from which publie educat 
has suffered in the South sinee 1876. 

In view of the bitter experiences of ree 
struction it is indeed surprising that 
South has finally very largely overcome the 
economic and political relapses of the war 
and the years following and has in large 


measure outgrown the deadening indiffer 
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ence which had its origin in that calamity. 
Gradually, however, the people of the South 
turned their faces toward the future. 
Thoughtful men all the while knew that the 
fortunes and prosperity of the South could 
be restored only by adequate and safe 
school systems adapted to the changed con- 
ditions. They understood that the general 
well-being and development of the South 
depended upon the education of all the 
people. The beginning had to be made in 
poverty and discouragement and in the face 
of other circumstances which tested the 
hope of the people. Recuperation and res- 
toration gradually set in, however, and so 
rapid has been the gain that the economic 
and social changes of the past forty years 
ean searcely be matched in all history. 
Literally in a state of economic collapse the 
Southern States bravely undertook the 
maintenance of two systems of schools for 
the education of their children. For sev- 
eral years progress was very slow. But an 
increase of wealth in the South during the 
past three decades became a_ substantial 
basis for increased revenues for publie edu- 
eation. In this economic change appeared 
a vital educational influence which began 
to make itself felt throughout the South- 
ern States. Along with this increase of 
wealth there developed a new and more or 
less ‘‘prosperous middle elass, full of in- 
Another influence 
was the 


telleetual ambition.’’ 
which promoted publie education “‘ 
awakening of a class consciousness among 
the rural population, best represented by 
the Farmers’ Allianece.’’ This organiza- 
tion beeame interested in publie schools and 
in increased facilities for the education of 
the masses. Still another influence ap- 
peared in a new type of leadership which 
had developed in the South by the closing 
years of the last century. New leaders who 
looked hopefully to the future began to 
give thoughtful attention to the cause of 
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schools and to demand that officials and po- 
litical candidates give serious considera- 
tion to that subject. The truth about the 
schools, their organization and support, and 
their needs began to be told, and attacks on 
demagoguery began to be made. Such 
leaders viewed with impatience the educa- 
tional defects of the South and were un- 
willing to exploit the public mind with vain 
boasts and declarations of exaggerated 
achievements. So little had actually been 
achieved for schools and there was so much 
to be done that the opportunity for a higher 
order of public educational service made 
strong appeal. The South thus gained a 
new sense of educational duty and began 
to seek new and better ways of enlarging 
and extending educational opportunity to 
all the people. 

Some persistent obstacles had to be met 
and overcome. Educational improvement 
depended upon the establishment of a 
sound basis for securing adequate revenues 
for public school purposes. The principle 
of state and local taxation for schools began 
slowly, at first very slowly, to be accepted ; 
and although there has been some develop- 
ment and expansion of that principle in re- 
cent years great difficulty has been and is 
still being encountered in securing suffi- 
cient school funds. Conservatism towards 
public expenditures of any kind—another 
evidence of the reaction to the fraud and 
extravagance of reconstruction—has made 
itself felt very keenly in educational mat- 
ters in the South, even to the present. Hos- 
tility to public schools also appeared in the 
aristocratic conception of education which 
prevailed in the South to a large extent be- 
fore the civil war and which was intensified 
and more or less pronounced after that time 
both by the changed status of the colored 
man and the period of economic depression 
which continued until comparatively re- 
eent years. Only recently, therefore, have 


oe 
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signs of adequate financial support for pub- 
lic schools appeared more promising and 
hopeful than in the past. 

Edueational progress also depended 
upon the elimination of the troublesome 
issue of mixed schools which proved such a 
mischievous influence throughout the years 
of reconstruction. Viewed from the pur- 
pose or result of the period the negro was 
the chief center of interest between 1868 
and 1876. He was pitiably exploited dur- 
ing those years and by those who loudly de- 
clared themselves his friends. Since that 
time he has remained a disturbing element. 
His presence has retarded public educa- 
tional advancement in the South and has 
served both to lower political morals and 
to produce political stagnation. 

But it is not the fault of the negro that 
he has been accounted a social ill of such 
large proportions or that he has been seen 
to stand so long in the way of educational 
progress. The curse of his ignorance which 
had played into the hands of designing 
politicians during reconstruction has nat- 
urally made him a stubborn obstacle to 
social advancement. The thoughtful white 
people of the South were friendly to him 
then and have been the best friends he has 
had since that time; they have considered 
him educable for work, for improvement, 
and for good citizenship. They have known 
that the right kind of school is the only 
safe remedy for his condition. And the 
noble way in which the Southern white 
people have given of their all too meager 
school funds for the education of the negro 
is one of the most creditable commentaries 
on public educational thought in the South. 
That common sense of justice which has 
actuated the Southern people will no doubt 
continue to play a large part in the educa- 
tion of the negro; and if left free to pre- 
vail as it should will eventually lead to 


more harmonious relations between the two 
. 
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races. But for the exploitation and be- 
trayal of the negro during reconstruction 
and frequent insidious attempts since to 
misguide and to entrance him with vain 
hopes, his condition to-day would be more 
hopeful and present less of a real educa 
tional problem to the South. 

Through the right kind of industrial edu 
cation, hailed far and wide as a discovery 
and as the hope of the negro, but often 
largely misunderstood by him and many of 
his friends, his importance to southern in 
dustry and therefore to the well-being of 
the South will become more and more ap 
parent and more keenly felt. Sound and 
correct training for industrial skill is com 
ing increasingly to be recognized as one of 
the greatest needs for the economic develop- 
ment and welfare of the South, and is 
urgent both for the white children and the 
eolored children. And through the correct 
education of both races the political antag 
onism to the colored race should eventually 
be checked. But there is yet much truth 
in the song of John Charles MeNeill 

I can not see, if you were dead, 
Mr. Nigger, 
How orators could earn their bread, 
Mr. Nigger, 
For they could never hold the crowd, 
Save they abused you long and loud 


As being a black and threatening cloud, 
Mr. Nigger 


The relation between wealth or economic 
success and opportunity for education is 
now fairly well established ; and the wealth 
earning power of an individual or of a com 
munity can often very safely be measured 
by the educational opportunity and privil 
ege actually accepted. Money and wealth 
can not buy education, however, but only 
the opportunity for it. And the real prog- 
ress of an individual or of a community is 
to be measured not alone by an increase in 


economic wealth however desirable that 
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ma vould seem re it Ul 
real progress of tl neero Is e measured 
by an increase in his industr his thrift, in 
; } } ; , t ¢ha etay , Ff ractra? + 
he exnibition Of the virtues of selt-restraint 
and self mtrol, and in tl pra se of good 
hal ‘ ind his real suceess as a citizen de 
pends tor n as for the white man more on 
} behavior and | sense of responsibility 
than o ! i r formal ed itl i] 
a evem t 
; . ] ; ] } ] } + 1 fy))] 
Ye i robstacte whien has stood Tul 


n the face of educational advancement in 
f polities, an ill in 


many others from the ree 


ruction period. Its poison has penetrated 
to many parts of the edueational life of the 
South. With its blieht has afflicted pul 
lie schools severely since 1876 and if not 
always in the same way as before that time 
the evil effects of reeconstruetion have been 


present and hard to counteract. In policies 


of school support, in administrative organi 


zation, often in the examination and certifi 


of teachers, and in the supervision, 


direction and control of school work. poli 
ties has operated so viciously that few fea 


tures of the eational machinery have es 


The 


unserupulous men in 


reeonstruection 
office 


to make 


per d taught 
as well as loeal political bosses how 
use of the public schools to promote partisan 
ends and to achieve sinister political pur- 


The 


that 


thoroughly 
has been diffi- 
For 


lesson was. so 
that it 


‘ars to forget it. 


post 4 
learned at me 


cult even in recent ve 


twenty years following the close of recon- 
organizations in 
the 


grasp of the courthouse ring which never 


struction, county school 


almost every southern state was in 


hesitated to subordinate to political dogma 
the welfare of the publie schools. Consti- 
tuted authorities for organizing county or 
local boards of education have, because of 
pronounced political leanings, often lacked 
in education and in the 


venuine interest 


welfare of the masses. In many places thi 
sch ve not vet been emancipated from 
I S diretu I flue nee or cured of the tradi- 
t il poison of polities, though the tend 
en is now somewhat more reassuring than 


Pubhe schools n the South have also 
suffered from the stigma and reproach of 
the indignities and injustices of reconstrue 
C10 Rad i extravagances I! 1d ind 
misru ot that per id ha rked as a 
d id \ pas ind } iV en! ) | i | ot 
structed wl some educ mal effor ven 

» tl present. Although a few edu 


t | benefits came from that period, ré 
construction failed 1 rive Ti sou Its 
pub e school svstem Nol did hasten a 
ealt] stablishment of pul SChnoOOISs I! 
that region. On the other hand it succeeded 


in embarrassing 
1 dissipating public 


of schools 


responsibility, in diminishing opportunities 


I 
for cooperation, and in retarding the 
growth of sound edueational effort. Al 


though recuperation has been more promis 
ing in recent years, the South has found it 
difficult and almost impossible to recover 


the 


decade following the civil 


entirely from the ills inherited from 
bitterness of the 
war. 

Edueation is now as it has ever been the 
The need, 


however, is not for edueation in its narrow, 


first urgent need of the South. 


traditional, or purely academic sense, but 
for that kind of instruction and training 


which will awaken popular interest and 
enthusiasm for public well-being, enlighten 
publie opimon, and direct and lead the 
energies of men and women to human serv- 
ice and to the preservation of free govern- 


The 


which 


ment. need is for an educational 


system will make paramount an 


effective training in ideals of personal ob- 
ligation and of civie responsibility and en- 
able all the people to understand, in the 
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roing on right, ”’ and to observe with in- 


tt rence and faithfulness all their social 


lo furnish the type of education now 
needed certain fundamental reorganiza 
tions seem imperative. The conception of 
place and importance of education 
needs to be enlarged through a new emphi 
sis on edueational le adership and experi di 
rection in all parts of the entire public 
school system—organization, administra 
ion, support, instruction and supervision. 
If publie school education is to be as ade 
quate and safe as the conditions now re 
quire there needs to be applied throughout 
that type of intelligent direction and con 
trol which is found in the management of 
suecessful business undertakings—expert 
and professional skill and business ability 

therwise the state can never be an active 
g¢ the moral and intellee 
are of its people. 

It is apparent that in most of the south- 
ern states changes need to be made in the 
composition of the state board of educa 


tional control. 


At present such boards are 
generally composed of state officers who are 
elected for other than educational pur- 
poses and are not expected to have any 
special knowledge of or interest in publie 
edueational work. As now formed in most 
of these states. the state board of educa- 
tion is an arehaie part of the public-school 
system. Instead of the constitutional 
board composed of state officers, the need 
seems to be for a small number of repre- 
sentative men and women who are recog- 
nized for their sound educational thought 
and progressive attitude towards public 
educational work. Such a board could 
give a new impetus to public school prog- 
ress and render to the state an educational 
service which can never be performed by 
a constitutional board of education. 


Another point ot we kne S > fo 1] 1 
the method of selecting thy stat superin 
tendent of publie schools “he rtar 
of this officer is now both potentially and 
ictually SO creat es to rs ii! ; } as 
type of leadership and educat | states 
l ans! nm av: ible Ihe sul ) +o 
Lhe | l Ss ools oT t} } 

any more rtant , | ) » 

inetions 1 n r hefor I] ' 
longer erely lerk. statist ‘ 
elan Or ré SN) id ‘ ? l , ; ’ 1 
Y ither the ruardian , | triys { } 

( { lu iT1oO! Inter? STS Oo ? y 
commonwealth He is the director-general 
of the moral and intellectual well-being 
the whole peopl He is the state’s edu 
eational entrepreneur and his funetions 
are to initiate, establish, and maintain pro 
rressive and effective relations among the 
state’s multiform edueational age s. He 
must now promote improve nent through 
initiating and cooperating in the enact 


ment of wise and forward-looking legis 
lation on organization, courses of study, 
text-hbooks, schoo] finances, administration, 
supervision, attendance, school library ex 
tension, child-welfare work, building pro- 
grams, the training, certification, and pen- 
sioning of teachers, and a host of other 
vital matters. 

The duties of the office now demand as 
never before a high order of business and 
executive ability and professional skill. 
For that reason the state superintendent 
of publie schools should not be selected for 
political purposes. He should be a ree 
ognized leader in educational work with a 
keen sense of duty, broad scholarship, 
large vision of the educational an 
needs of the state he is serving and with an 
unselfishness that approaches the apostolic, 
No other officer of the average American 
state has so strategic a place for moral and 
social leadership as the superintendent of 


schools. 
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It is an established principle in political 
science that expert and skilled leaders can 
not be selected by popular election. If the 
state superintendent of public schools is 
to become in fact a real educational expert, 
the method of selecting him must be 
changed from that of popular election to 
appointment by a responsible and intelli- 
gent board of educational control. The 
task of the superintendency requires a 
training and a skill in educational admin 
istration and other high abilities which are 
rarely ever at home with those qualities 
which so often commend men to the po 
litical leaders and bosses or managers of 
political parties. This important officer 
should, therefore, be selected for his pro- 
fessional training and skill and the choice 
should not be limited to the narrow bounds 
of the state, as is necessary when the selec- 
tion is by popular vote. The financial re- 
ward should be large enough and the tenure 
of office secure enough to attract the high- 
est talent available anywhere. 

It seems desirable also that there should 
be a larger administrative unit than that 
which now exists in actual practise. For 
purposes of local business administration 
the Southern States are subdivided into 
counties which are also natural units for 
the suecessful administration of public 
education. In theory at least the county 
is the educational unit now used in the 
South, but the form of organization and 
administration actually in practise is gen- 
erally the local district, which is under the 
administrative control of a local board of 
trustees and therefore loosely knit together 
in the county organization. Such an or- 
ganization can not afford but on the other 
hand is likely to prevent the effective edu- 


cational service now so much needed. The 
local boards ordinarily carry on their work 
with no educational concern or interest 
beyond their own districts, and with little 
unity of purpose or conception of broad 
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educational enterprise. The schools, for 
these reasons, often suffer from inefficient 
teachers, poor equipment, and almost no 
progressive, helpful supervision. 

The south is largely a district-system 
region in practise and the district units 
rather than the county units direct public 
school affairs. Under this practise a uni- 
form system of schools can never be made 
to extend over the entire county. The or- 
ganization is largely by locality which can 
never be made entire, but must remain 
one-sided in its development. Moreover, 
the cost of such a system is necessarily ex- 
cessive and wasteful and otherwise perni- 
cious and antiquated. Until the local dis- 
trict system is replaced by the county as 
the unit of organization, support, admin- 
istration, and supervision, and through 
this larger unit of support and control all 
publie elementary and secondary schools 
of the county are consolidated into one 
system under sound financial and expert 
business and professional direction, the 
rural child of the South can not enjoy edu- 
cational opportunities now afforded the 
child of the town and city. 

Likewise there now appears an urgent 
need for the developmnt of a new type of 
county board of educational control. The 
relation of the county board to the county 
superintendent is similar to that of the 
state board to the state superintendent. 
Its functions and responsibilities are nu- 
merous and heavy and on the proper dis- 
charge of them depends very largely the 
suecess of the school work which the board 
is called on to direct. To be really effect 
ive and useful in assisting the county 
superintendent in carrying out progress- 
ive educational policies the county board 
should have powers and duties not unlike 
those of a city school board. The mem- 
bers should be chosen from the citizens at 
large and for reasonably long terms. They 
should be selected for their recognized 


ta 
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ability to direct the large enterprise of a 
eounty’s school work, and for their evident 
belief and interest in public educational 
progress, rather than for political reasons. 
Without such boards of control the best 
educational direction and the most effect- 
ive supervision can never be secured for 
the rural school which now needs all 
possible stimulus. 

It can not be emphasized too often nor 
too st rongly that the office of superintend- 
ent of schools is strategically the most im- 
portant center of all public educational 
activities of the county. He should be a 
well trained educational expert and execu- 
tive and chosen for professional and ad- 
ministrative fitness rather than for polit- 
ical or partisan purposes. The impor- 
tance of this executive requires appoint- 
ment by a responsible and progressive 
board of control who is interested more in 
the educational advancement of the county 
than in partisan politics. Popular elec- 
tions have no proper function in filling 
such an office. The functions of the super- 
intendent are executive and professional 
in eharacter and require a high degree of 
skill acquired by special training or long 
experience. For this reason, the choice of 
a superintendent should not be limited to 
the county or even to the state. Until a 
wider field for selection is accepted in 
principle and practise, the office of county 
superintendent can be made little more 
than a political job, but little progress can 
be made in county school organization and 
direction, and the ineubus of polities can 
not be removed from publie educational 
work. Boards of educational control 
should, therefore, be allowed freedom to 
seek anywhere for leadership and compe- 
tency, otherwise the county superintendent 
must continue to be regarded as that 
political officer or clerk which tradition 
has made of him, rather than a real pro- 
fessional leader. 
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The need for closer and more effective 
supervision of rural school work is coming 
to be more and more keenly felt in the 
south. Educational administrators and 
leaders are coming to see that one large 
secret of better educational facilities in the 
towns and cities is due to more expert 
supervision of the urban schools. The 
compactness of their organization aids co- 
ordination and direction and lends itself 
to a more wholesome cooperation § of 
teachers, school officials, and the public 
generally. In the nature of the case the 
rural school teacher suffers from a lack 
of frequent personal contact with other 
teachers and is thus denied the stimu- 
lation and professional enthusiasm that 
comes from sympathetic supervision and 
assistance. A new form of supervision for 
the rural school is therefore urgently 
needed and must be created and maintained 
if there is to be secured for the children of 
the country the educational advantages to 
which they are entitled. It is encouraging 
to see that the tendency in many of the 
southern states is towards a rational re- 
organization and improvement in super- 
visory direction which promises finally to 
put the rural school system on the same 
basis with the better organized systems of 
the towns and cities. 

Provisions for increasing school revenues 
and for a more equitable distribution of 
them are also greatly needed in most of 
the southern states, though hopeful im- 
provement in this direction has been made 
possible in some of these states during the 
past year. The South is also suffering 
from lack of adequate facilities for the 
training of teachers. To double the pres- 
ent facilities for the preparation of teach- 
ers, especially for the rural schools, would 
scarcely meet the demands. Serious atten- 
tion needs to be given also to improvement 
of the courses of study, to an enrichment 











of the curriculum, to an expansion of 
secondary educational facilities, to wise 
policies of rural school consolidation, and 
to making provision for larger remunet 
ation and annuities or pensions tor public 
school teachers of all grades. 

The World War drew attention to our 


public edueational weaknesses and defects. 


To that circumstance have been added 


other influences quite as potent which 
promise to vive Impetus to vreater educa 


} 


tion endeavor in the South during the 
next veneration Edueational organizatior 
promises to be set up on the more sensible 
basis of the county as the smallest legally 
allowable unit for administration so as to 
embrace every child, not by separate dis- 
tricts or by eities, which are found only 


in spots. The rural school will 


eventually 
he put on an ¢ jual footing with the city 
school and adequate provision will be made 
for its supervision. There will be called 
to the support of the rural sehool the 
American doctrine of taxation on all the 
property of the state for the education of 
all the children of the state. Sound busi- 
ness principles will be employed in publie 
edueational work which will be dignified 
enough and the financial returns and the 
tenure of officers and teachers sufficiently 
large and seeure to attract the strongest 
men and women. Complete emancipation 
from petty polities it is to be hoped, will 
finally be secured when the state will take 
more seriously the important enterprise of 
public education. Then and then only 
will the publie schools of the south be re- 
varded as just as safe in their tendencies 
and in line with our boasted democracy 
and the spirit of American institutions. 
Then the people of the south will observe 
with intelligence and faithfulness all the 
social and political relations under which 
they are placed, exercise their rights with 
order and justice, and discharge with dis- 
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cretion and competence their political ob- 
ligations. Epcar W. KNIGHT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD 


At the present time the problem of eur 
riculum-eonstruction is very much in the 


foreground. Here as elsewhere in the field 


of education there is a widespread feeling 


that old things have passed away, or at any 
rate are passing, and that a new era is at 
hand. Curriculum-making in the past was 
based largely on guesswork and individual 
bias, but now we are in possession of scie1 

tific method, which warrants the expecta 
tion that curricula may be constructed on 
the basis of aims or objectives that are scie! 

tifieally determined and not the chance 
products of personal preference and opin- 

yt. 

The scientific method of curriculum-ma- 
king, as we are told on good authority, in- 
volves three steps. 

First the aim of education is determined. See 
ond the subject-matter which will fulfil this aim is 
selected, and third, it is arranged in the order best 
suited for mastery by the child. 

The program thus outlined seems emi- 
nently reasonable; what is not altogether 
clear is the extent to which a program of 
this sort can be carried out in exclusive re- 
liance upon ‘‘objective and scientifie meth- 
ods.”’ 

For present purposes it is sufficient to 
say that by the phrase ‘‘ objective and scien- 
tifie methods’’ is meant the devices which 
trained investigators employ for the pur- 
pose of making and testing discoveries. 

1W. W. Charles, ‘‘ What has thus far been ac- 
complished and is now available for the Readjust 
ment of Curricula,’’ Proceedings of the High 


School Conference, 1918. University of Illinois 


oo 
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The limitation of scientifie procedure, in the 
present connection, arises from the fact 
that the determination of aims is not re- 
ducible to discovery, but is more akin to 
invention. If by ‘‘determination of aim’”’ 
be meant an inquiry as to what should be 
the aim of edueation it is futile to expect 
scientific investigation to do more than to 


1 
} 


acquaint us with the facts that should be 


taken into consideration. The determina 


+ 


tion of an aim is in the nature of a creative 
act, like constructing a political platform 
or devising a plan for the settlement of a 
dispute out of court; and so we are thrown 
back again upon personal likes and dis 
likes, from which the proposed method 
seeks to furnish an escape. An aim that 
suits one person will not suit another, and 
disagreements can not be settled by appeal 
to fact, because the disagreements are not 
primarily about facts but about values. | 
do not mean that aims have no intimate 
connection with facts; my sole concern just 
now is to urge that the construction of 
aims is a very different kind of thing from 
the scientific verification of fact. A phys 
ician may know perfectly well that his 
habits are ruining his health, but he does 
not reform because he does not choose to 
give up those habits. A savage may be 
aware that civilized life has many advan 
tages, yet be unwilling to pay the price 
To him the sheltered, routine existence of 
civilized beings is perhaps altogether too 
much like the life of an oyster in its shell, 
the very acme of stagnation and boredom 

unless one eares to be an oyster. Aims 
and preferences ean undoubtedly be fost- 
ered, but this is hardly the same thing as 
the scientific demonstration of a fact. It 
is always possible to say of any proposed 
aim, in the language of the disappointed 
lover: ‘‘What care I how fair she be, if 
she be not fair to me!’ 

If scientific method is to find a foothold, 
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tance, so that they may serve the purpose 
for which they are intended. 

It will be observed that the procedure 
under discussion proposes to take aims or 
objectives as it finds them, without assum- 
ing any responsibility for their modifiea- 
correction. If 


tion or formal discipline 


should find widespread support, or if 
wealth should be unduly emphasized, the 


Ob- 
jectives must be aecepted without question 


ecurriculum-builder has no recourse. 
on the basis of the returns, and after the 
taken the 
machinery is set in motion for the purpose 
the the polls. 


Kdueation must be as ready, on oceasion, 


vote has been educational 


of exeeuting mandate of 
to serve the forces of reaction as the forees 
of progress. To all those who believe that 
education should be ‘‘a fundamental means 
of social progress and reform’’ this failure 
to provide for the correction and trans- 
formation of aims must be disquieting. 
The curious limitation placed upon educa- 
tion arises presumably either from the 
that must be all 


men or 


conviction edueation 


things to all from an obsession 
which is willing to go any lengths in order 
to make scientifie method the all in all of 
educational doctrine. 

But this is not the only ground for 
eriticism. If we examine the objectives 
more carefully, it would appear that they 
are not real objectives at all, but merely 
unintentional bits of camouflage. They do 
not guide in the selection of subject-matter, 
for the reason that they are abstractions 
which apply equally to the most diverse 
aims. Behind such objectives as ‘‘health,’’ 
‘‘wealth,’’ and ‘‘association”’ it is possible 
for any one to set up the kind of ideal that 
bests suits his particular temperament or 
taste. An objective like ‘‘association”’ will 
permit any kind of political or moral 
teaching, from anarchy to absolute mon- 
archy, and from the most uncompromising 
caste system to the morality of the Golden 


‘ 
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Rule; just as ‘‘wealth’’ is equally com- 
patible with predatory manipulation of 
the market and with service to the com- 

What actually happens is, of 
that we fall back upon tradition 
and opinion for the interpretation of the 


munity. 


course, 


objectives, so that our profession of scien- 


tific method becomes a mere pretense. 


Even an objective like ‘‘health’’ is less 
innocent of duplicity than might appear 
on the surface. As a matter of fact, no 
one takes any interest in abstract health; 
what the individual admires and covets is 
the realization of a specifie ideal. The 
swaggering bully, ‘‘forever offering his 
biceps to be felt,’’ has a different ideal of 
health and physical fitness from that of 
the quiet citizen to whom likewise health is 
something of immediate interest and value. 
To the latter virility and physical per- 
fection are much to be desired, not because 
they inspire awe and fear, but because 
they give vigor and grace, and, so far 
forth, make a man truly a man among 
men. Apart from some such context or 
reference health is but a pale abstraction, 
which differs from the things that human 
beings really eare for in somewhat the 
same way as a mathematical formula for 
a law of motion differs from the flight of 
a cannonball or the experience of falling 
off a roof. 

The contention that objectives of this 
sort are not, in fact, the objectives which 
do, or should, control the selection of sub- 
ject-matter may be reinforced by a further 
consideration. When a pupil really ‘‘gets 
into’’ a subject, such as physiology, the 
objective ‘‘health’’ at once tends to lose 
its dominant importance. In so far as any 
attempt is made to point out the bearings 
of physiology on evolution and heredity, 
on the spreading of contagious diseases 
and the wonderful adaptability of the or- 
ganism, we are moving in the direction of 
other objectives, such as association and 
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the training of the imagination, which 
means that the selection of subject-matter, 
within the field of physiology, is not deter- 
mined exclusively by its relation to health. 
Any subject may normally become an in- 
strument for the realization of various 
aims; moreover, this linking up of differ- 
ent aims, in connection with the same sub- 
ject, prepares the way for the creation of 
new aims. Thus the study of physiology 
may create new standards and a new sense 
of obligation with reference to the need of 
safeguarding public health, of supporting 
scientific investigation, and of distinguish- 
ing between beliefs which are just super- 
stitions and those which rest on scientific 
evidence. Even if education has no sep- 
arate aim of its own, it can not escape 
from the obligation of giving direction to 
the process by which existing aims are en- 
larged and transformed. It must have a 
theory as to the direction in which this 
process is to move, and this is precisely 
what the doctrine of formal objectives 
leaves out of account. 

At bottom this doctrine, instead of war- 
ranting any hope of a real advance, merely 
has the effect of encouraging the worst of 
our educational evils. The tendency to- 
wards isolation of subject-matter and nor- 
rowness of treatment is always with us. 
If we adopt the theory that each subject 
is to be used exclusively or primarily for 
the attainment of some one of the various 
objectives, this tendency is given an official 
sanction. In so far as we act on this 
theory we leave out of account the cultiva- 
tion of perspective and the training in 
method which takes the pupil beyond the 
narrow boundaries of the given subject so 
as to give it significance in the other 
affairs of life. As I have tried to show, 
this theory of objectives leaves room for 
any and every sort of ideal, without con- 
cerning itself with their modification and 
correction. Yet this requirement must be 
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met if education is to be, in fact. a means 


of social progress and reform. Not that 
education should degenerate into a means 
of propaganda, but that it must nourish 
and develop breadth of view and ecathol- 
icity of spirit, which, because it ensures 
growth of ideals, is the real measure ot 
progress. If education is to measure up 
to its calling, it must refuse to aecept the 
limitation in range of application which is 
implied in placing a subject so unresery 
edly under any one of the objectives. In 
stead of this it will handle each subject 
with reference to all of the objectives, in 
the sense that the objectives become, in 
Dewey’s phrase, points of orientation, or 
signposts which direct attention to the va- 
rious possible bearings of the subject. The 
objectives do not, indeed, enable us to 
determine which subject-matter shall be 
studied, but they may be useful as hints 
how a given subject is to be taught. When 
these various bearings begin to come into 
view, we say that the subject opens up or 
that we are ‘‘getting into’’ it. In propor- 
tion as this takes place things begin to 
appear in an increasingly widening context 
of social reference and the ends of educa- 
tion are being fulfilled. The objectives may 
mean different things to different persons, 
but if they are used for the purpose of 
securing a widening and unified exper- 
ence, they provide the means for their own 
development and reform. By adopting an 
ideal of this sort, education assumes re 
sponsibility for the future and secures for 
itself a guiding principle for teaching and 
for the selection of subject-matter. How 
many objectives we shall set up depends 
upon the circumstances of time and place 
and also upon our classification of them as 
coordinate or subordinate, which is, in the 
main, a matter of convenience or taste. 
The important thing about them, in the 
present connection, is that their control 
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over teaching 1s joint and not single, which 
means that they must not be used as prin- 
ciples for curriculum-construction, 

That the objectives in question are ab- 
stractions which, as they stand, furnish no 
vuidance for curriculum-construction has 
indeed been recognized in some quarters, 
but the remedy has been sought, not in 
determining their proper funetion in edu- 
eation, but in the elimination of the ab- 
stractness by & process of analysis. An 
objective like **good citizenship,’’ for ex 
ample, must first be redueed to smaller 
units, sueh as being a good neighbor, a 
good parent, a careful and conscientious 
voter, ete. These units in turn become 
material for further analysis, until we 
finally get down to ‘‘working units,’’ @. e., 
units which are small enough to furnish 
ruidanee in the selection of subject-matter. 
The relation between ‘‘good ecitizenship’’ 
and mathematics is likely to be obseure; 
but when good citizenship has been found 
to include ‘‘making a living,’’ and when 
this has been further analyzed into an oe- 
cupation that involves the knowledge of a 
certain amount of mathematics, we begin 
to see a light. The subject of mathematics 
then becomes directly related to the major 
objective, and we also have a clue for 
determining which parts of mathematics 
are necessary for the end that we have in 
view. 

The plan is ingenious, but it is evident 
that our previous criticism applies equally 
here. We find, onee more, the assumption 
that the purpose of education consists en- 
tirely in helping to make possible the real- 
ization of ends that are already fixed, and 
not to facilitate the creation of new ends. 
In other words, there is no active concern 
for ‘‘progress and reform.’’ Instead of 
emphasis upon perspective, breadth of out- 
look, we find the same tendency towards 
narrowness and exelusiveness of treatment. 
Secondly, no account is taken of the fact 


that the term ‘‘abstract’’ is made to cover 
an ambiguity. A term like citizenship is 
abstract, either because it includes a va- 
riety of incompatible meanings, or else be- 
cause it fails to indicate with sufficient 
clearness the more detailed, but mutually 
consistent, items to which it refers. Or, 
more simply, the different meanings of a 
term may or may not be inconsistent with 
one another with reference to the purpose 
in hand. In so far as a term is merely 
lacking in specific reference, analysis is a 
sufficient remedy. But when a term cove. s 
conflicting meanings, analysis can only dis- 
close this fact; it can not tell us which of 
these different meanings should be taken 
as ‘‘ working units’’ to the exclusion of the 
rest, We are once more obliged to rely 
upon tradition, opinion or bias, which is 
precisely what it was intended to avoid. 
We often hear it said that the hope of 
the future lies in education. It is not 
very long since many people built high 
hopes upon the magie of ‘‘evolution.’’ 
Our faith in evolution has been sobered by 
events ; we now realize, more or less clearly, 
that salvation will not come automatically 
to a long-suffering humanity. But this is 
as true of education as it is of evolution. 
Edueation is a tool that can be made to 
serve many masters, and the notion that it 
will inevitably and mechanically create the 
spirit upon which the future depends is a 
dangerous delusion. Instead of recogniz- 
ing the fact that the development of aims 
ealls for educational guidance, we treat the 
aim as fixed and the subject-matter as 
though it inherently or automatically real- 
ized the aim; without realizing that this 
practise is just the modern equivalent of 
the oldtime doctrine of faculty psychology. 
The chief difference between now and then 
is that the magie powers which were 
formerly supposed to reside in the soul 
have been transferred to the _ subject- 
matter. Naturally the expected results do 


> 
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not materialize, but instead of remedying 
the difficulty by a different organization of 
subject-matter and different methods of 
presentation, we tinker up the old machin- 
ery by providing new courses to cover the 
deficiencies. Should the high school teach 
thrift? Should it teach the nobility of 
common Should it 


for the enforeement 


teach respect 


of law? 


labor? 
law and 
Should it 

Should it teach patriotism and the rights 
the 


for 
, 


teach respect for parents? 


of other peoples? In former years 
shortcomings of purely disciplinary or cul- 
tural traininyy were met by the introduc- 
tion of courses aimed at immediately prac- 
tical and narrowly utilitarian results. We 
to have learned little from that ex- 
Whenever the 


tional results are not forthcoming, an agita- 


seem 
perience, desired educa 
tion springs up for a new course to furnish 
‘In the multitude of edu- 
eations education is forgotten.”’ 

As I have tried to show in the foregoing 


what is needed. 


discussion, the question of aims is not a 
question to be determined by the appliea- 
for the reason 


The 


sub- 


tion of scientific method, 
that there is no single, inclusive aim, 
formal objectives do not provide a 
stitute, because they are not aims at all, 
but vicious abstractions, which, if mistaken 
for aims, serve to encourage narrowness of 
teaching and to keep the bearing of educa- 
tion on the formation of ideals out of sight. 
As a this 
over the responsibility of education to pro- 


result of substitution we slur 
vide for the peaceful and intelligent devel- 
opment and transformation of aims with 
Without such 


provision education will inevitably have a 


the growth of experience. 


tendency towards perpetuating class con- 


sciousness, of one sort or another, and 


progress becomes to that extent a matter 
of haphazard compromises and tests of 
strength. To determine the proper fune- 


’ 


3 J. Dewey, ‘‘ Democracy and Education,’ 


Pp. 239. 
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tion of education requires a diagnosis of 


the whole scheme of existence: and such an 
undertaking falls more properly within the 
province of philosophy than of scilene 

since it is more ¢o uprehensive than any 0 
the special sciences and since it involves 


certain inevitable disagreemet! ts, | 


facts and as to values Krom the stand 
point of the present discussion the deter 
mination of aims is the concern of neither 


science nor philosophy, but ot pract Cal 
life. Men pursue all kinds of aims, and 
these alms, taken in isolation, require no 


apology or justification, since life is its 


own sufficient justification. The purpos 
of edueation, in its first intention, is slply 


to enable the child to adopt the aims and 
through an under 


This still re 


purposes of others, 


standing of its environment. 
task of e lucation, with 


mains the proper 


the additional requirement of a conscious 
intent to make the range of meaning suffi 
ciently wide to show the relation of our 
different 
and thus provide for their 


Most 


alms or interests to one another 
reconstruction 
or recreation. men give themselves 
credit for the 
olence, which, however, frequently leads to 


different 


possession of a vague beney 

nothing in particular, because the 
life are effectively 

another. The 


business,’’ in its 


interests of insulated 


from one sentiment 


‘*husiness is sinister 
meaning, is only too compatible with the 
sentl 


possession of kindly and humane 


ments outside of business hours. To the 
extent that education can produce the atti 
tude or habit of mind which spontaneousl) 
tries to see things in their social bearings 
and thus prepares the way for better aims, 
effective 


it becomes an and powerful 


for and reform. Since 


agency 


this attitude has to do with appreciations, 


pre ress 


it can not be imposed from without; but it 
ean be cultivated, especially in early years, 
before narrowly personal or class interests 


have settled into fixed traits of character. 
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These considerations contain certain im- 
plications with regard to the question of 
the curriculum. If it is the task of edu- 
cation to initiate the child into the life of 
the community, we may hold that certain 
differences among local communities should 
be reflected in corresponding differences 
in curricula. <A curriculum, for example, 
that would be adapted to a mining town 
in Montana would not necessarily be suit- 
able for a fishing village on the Atlantic 
coast. We might properly look for ecer- 
ain differences of content and emphasis in 
subjects like reading, spelling, weights and 
measures, and geography. In the one case 
the child needs to know something about 
mining and ores, in the other about fishing 
and ships. Yet the educational ideal would 
be the same, viz., to enable the child to 
understand his everyday life in its widest 
POSS ble setting. In SO far as this ideal is 
realized, the original isolation is removed, 
until the widening circles meet and over- 
lap, so that finally each form of community 
life finds a place in the social context of 
the other. And this ideal affords at least 
a clue to the selection of subject-matter 
for the curriculum. Other things equal, 
the subject-matter which concerns the lives 
of a larger group would be more important 
than subject-matter which affects a smaller 
group. Physies and biology, or transpor- 
tation, for example, would be more impor- 
tant than a study of special methods of 
smelting ore or of dressing fish. 

The things which are socially most fundamental, 
that is, which have to do with the experiences in 
which the widest groups share, are the essentials. 
The things which represent the needs of special- 
ized groups and technical pursuits are secondary. 
There is truth in the saying that education must 
first be human and only after that professional 

Material is humanized in the degree in which 
it connects with the common interests of men as 


men,¢4 


4 Ibid., p. 225 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to add, in con- 
clusion, that there is no intention, in the 
foregoing discussion, to call in question the 
propriety or necessity of scientific investi- 
gation, in connection with educational 
problems. My concern has been to point 
out the dangers inherent in the attempt to 
substitute formal objectives for real aims. 
Given an educational aim, the means by 
which this aim may be realized effectively 
and economically and the standards by 
which the results may be tested are likely 
to involve questions of fact which can be 
settled only by application of scientific 
method. All this may be granted, cordi- 
ally and without reservation. But the 
further question, whether the various aims 
should be subordinated to a single, inelu- 
Sive aim, or whether actual aims should be 
provided with a context that will lead to 
their own enlargement and _ transforma- 
tion in a social direction is not a question 
for science, but for the philosophy of edu- 
eation. It is no reproach to the methods 
of discovery if they do not apply to mat 
ters which are not just matters of discov- 
ery. But it is a reproach to education if 
we continue to confuse the problem of aims 
with the problem of discovery, and thus 
ignore the creation of new ideals, which is 
education’s finest inspiration and its chief 


excuse for being. B. H. 


BopE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE PROMOTION OF RESEARCH BY 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS! 

THE conditions now existing in American 
colleges and universities must be recognized, 
before we can discuss the promotion of re- 
search among the members of this branch of 
1 This paper was prepared by the writer under 
conditions similar to those described for the paper 
upon ‘‘The Recruiting of the College and Univer- 
sity Profession,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCcIETY, for Jan- 


uary 3, 1920. 
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the teaching profession. The universities of 
America are, for the most part, overgrown col- 
leges. The ideal of a university, as a group 
of scholars engaged in the extension and the 
diffusion of knowledge, has never been real- 
ized to any considerable degree. With the 
present tendencies, it even seems that the term 
‘ university ” has undergone a change of mean- 
ing, so that in practise, the term is applied to 
a group of flourishing professional schools sur- 
rounding the surviving remnants of an old- 
fashioned college, to which has been added a 
graduate school composed largely of subsidized 
students. In a word, the great majority of 
the apostles of the higher education are either 
teachers of undergraduates, and therefore con- 
strained to offer only instruction of an ele- 
mentary sort, or teachers in professional 
schools who are obliged continually to resist 
the demand for instruction of the trade-school 
variety. Throughout our institutions of 
higher learning, research is valued more for 
its advertising value in the competitive scheme 
of education than for its value as an ideal. 

Io be frank, one must acknowledge that 
American university professors are a group of 
undergraduate ‘and professional school teach- 
ers and committeemen rather than a group of 
investigators. Those who produce anything 
beyond the routine accomplishment, commonly 
do so in addition to a burdensome schedule of 
teaching. There are few research professor- 
ships, and productive scholarship is not infre- 
quently the outcome of hours sadly needed for 
physical recreation. This condition may be 
only a temporary phase in the national devel- 
opment. Educationally, our country is still in 
the pioneer stage, where the demands of an 
ever-increasing student body and the multipli- 
eation of “schools” leave small margin for 
more than the routine grind of daily teaching 

summer as well as winter. But it is a con- 
dition which exists and nothing can be gained 
by pretending that the facts are otherwise, or 
that the existing condition is not likely to con- 
tinue for some time to come. The problem is 
how to promote research under such circum- 
stances. 

With this existing situation clearly in 
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mind, the iditions requisite for research 
may be considered. Time is, obviously, a prime 


» 
necessity. Research can 1 be continued 





year after year and by large numbers of men 
if it must be done over and above a full sched- 
ule of teaching and clerical routine. Younger 
men can stand such a pace for a time, and 
those of exceptionally stable nervous organ 

zation. But the great majority of men, al 
though thoroughly competent, can not long 
continue to do double work. They will either 
neglect their obligations as teachers, or, as the 
years pass, suffer a decline in their ardor for 
investigation. Under the working conditions 
which exist in the majority of institutions, re- 
search is clearly an avocational rather than a 
vocational form of activity. Any policy which 
is designed to promote research can not fail to 
recognize the working time which must be al- 
lowed, and paid for, if the research is to be 
forthcoming. 

This is a question which involves grave 
practical difficulties, particularly in public in- 
stitutions. For example, in state universities, 
which are never free from the shadow of “ in- 
vestigation,” it may be difficult to justify be 
fore a legislative committee, even teaching 
schedules which are prohibitive not only of 
sustained research but also of high-grade 
teaching. It is not easy to explain the time 
needed in preparation for effective teaching; 
and it may be impossible in such an instance, 
to justify investigation which pretends to more 
than the technique of cow-milking or of apple 
picking. The administrative officer, who at- 
tempts such a justification and who carries off 
the palm, is deserving of admiration. More- 
over, any widespread adjustment of the time 
schedule would at once involve increase of per 
sonnel or decrease of instruction. The diffi 
culties are obvious, in view of the existing 
economic situation. Perhaps something could 
be done by a greater differentiation between 
the work of the individual who is primarily a 
successful teacher and incidentally an investi 
gator and the individual who is at heart an 
investigator and who has proved his capacity. 
Such a differentiation should not exploit the 


teacher to the advantage of the investigator, 
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FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR SCHOOL BUILD 
INGS IN NEW YORK CITY 
CONTROLLER CHARLES L. Craic has announ 
he Board of Estimate of New York ( 


would appropriate $7,000,000 for new sch 


+} t ter ss Ch) OD rl re 


Lot 


buildings, and ha ate 


would be authorized. The t appropriati 


in addition to the $10,000,000 authorized on 


December 30, 1918, but not yet used, and will 


make available $25,000,000 for school build 


ings, chietly in the form of serial bonds. Th 


program calls tor twenty-Ilour new contracts 
for buildings t be paid out of the new ap 


propriation of $15,000,000 and twenty-six new 


schools already contracted for, or about to be, 


under the $10,000,000 appropriation. It also 
ealls for a new high school on Washington 


eights. Che t tal increase of the seating ca 


obtaining building material. 
Distributed by boroughs, the appropriation 


for new buildings is distributed as follows: 


3 new building $.700 


2 buildings being erected ; 2.14 
6,840 

BRON X 
6 new buildings 10,700 
> buildings being ere ted 7,399 
18,059 


BROOKLYN 


ll new buildings .. . 17,670 
9 buildings being er ed 10 6 


QUEENS 


5 new buildings . ae 4. 860 
7 buildings being erected . 8.440 
8,300 


1 new building 54 
1 building being erected 540 


t the three additions being recommended 
by t Controller. 

Among the new buildings w hig 
S Washington Height site at 
140th Street and Hamilton Pla I sit 
vas purchased by the city thirteen years ag 

d is v being used for tennis courts. Tl 
Board of Education had recommended that 


site will have to be found, but the Board of 


Estimate made no appropriation for either 


THE PULITZER PRIZES OF THE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Detaits of plans for awarding prizes and 


scholarships established by the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer at Columbia University have been 
innounced. Nominations of candidates mus 
be made in writing before February 1. The 
following awards will be made by a jury or 
juries chosen by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters from its own membership, 
and from that of the National Institute of 


For the American novel published in 1919 whic] 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life, and the highest standard of Amer 
can manners and manhood, $1,000. 

For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste and good man 
ers, $1,000 
For the best book on the history of the United 
For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish service to the people, ex 
eluding as too obvious the names of George Wash 


ington and Abraham Lineoln, $1,000. 


The following awards will be made as 


prizes in journalism, after nomination by a 
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jury or juries chosen from the members of 
the Administrative Board of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism and from the teaching 
staff of the school: 

For the best paper on the future development 
and improvement of the School of Journalism, or 
for any one idea that will promise great improve 
ment in the operation of the school, $1,000. 

For the most disinterested and meritorious pub- 
lic service rendered by any American newspaper 
during the year, a gold medal costing $500. 

For the best history of the serviees rendered to 
the public by the American press during the pre 
ceeding year, $1,000 

For the best editorial article written during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence publie opinion in the right direction, 
a 0 

For the best example of a reporter’s work during 
the year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
the accomplishment of some public good, com 


manding public opinion and respect, $1,000. 


The following traveling scholarships, having 
a value of $1,500 each, will also be awarded. 

On the nomination of the teaching staff of the 
School of Journalism, three traveling scholarships 
to graduates of the School of Journalism who shal! 
have passed their examinations with the highest 
honor and are otherwise most deserving, to enable 
each of them to spend a year in Europe to study 
the social, political and moral conditions of the 
people and the character and principle of the Euro 
pean press. Competition for these scholarships is 
not necessarily restricted to those who are gradu- 
ated from the School of Journalism in the year 
when the award was made, 

An annual scholarship to the student of music 
in America who may be deemed the most talented 
and deserving, in order that he may continue his 
studies with the advantage of European instruc- 
tion. This nomination is made by a jury composed 
of members of the teaching staff of the department 
of music in Columbia University and of the teach- 
ing staff of the Institute of Musical Art. 

An annual scholarship to an art student in Amer- 
ica who shall be certified as the most promising and 
deserving by the National Academy of Design, 
with which the Society of American Artists has 
been merged. 


The award of the prizes and traveling 
scholarships will be publicly made and an- 
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nounced at the annual commencement bv the 
board of trustees of Columbia, on the recom 
mendation of the advisory board of the Schoo] 


of Journalism. 


OPINION OF THE NEW YORK STATE COMMIS 
SIONER OF EDUCATION ON THE BY-LAWS 
OF THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 
Dr. Jonn H. Finiey, commissioner of edu 
eation, has rendered an opinion in the ap 
peal of William L. Ettinger, superintendent 
of New York City’s schools, upholding the 
superintendent and directing that the Board 

of Education modify the by-laws from whi 
the superintendent had appealed. 

The 
the action of the board in adopting by-laws in 


July last which Mr. Ettinger contended 


appeal by the superintendent was from 


stripped him of his powers as superintendent, 
and that it was unwise so to do from the 
standpo nt of administrative educational effi 
cieney. 

In his opinion Dr. Finley quotes the school 
law and points out that the Board of Educa 
tion should exercise powers of management 
and control by duly declared enactments and 
directions and that the superint ndent should 
execute and administer in detail. 

Speaking of the powers conferred upon the 
board and the superintendent by statute, the 
commissioner declares that notwithstanding 
the independent relationship existing between 
the two, the board is still to be regarded as the 
controlling body in charge of the schools main- 
tained in the city, and as such is to determine 
the broad general policies under which the 
schools shall be managed. 

The commissioner overrules the contention 
of the Board of Education that the powers and 
duties of the superintendent are to be executed 


by the superintendent “subject to the by-laws 
of the board 


The by-law requiring reports of associate 


superintendents to be made at such times as 
the president of the board shall require, was 
declared defective, although it is held that such 
reports may properly be required to be made 
by the board itself. 

It is further held that the by-law that au- 
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thorized the Board of Superintendents to re 
ommend to the Board of Education such 
courses of study as the latter might require 
Vil al t t ra tr B ird “ri 


{ ved j the sel i the eit 

[he by-law which prescribes the duties of 
+} dir I f reference res¢ irc] ur 1 Statis 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Dick R. Anprerson, professor of history 
in Richmond College, has been elected as 
president of Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col-> 
lege to succeed the late Dr. Wi A. Webb. 


Dr. Crurrorp B. Upton, associate professor 
of mathematics and secretary of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established office of pro- 
vost of the college 

Braprorp Knapp, chief of the farm demon 
stration service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for all the Southern 
States, has been appointed dean of the college 
of agriculture in the University of Arkansas. 
Mr. Knapp assumes his new work on Jan- 


uary 15 


P. A. Mortenson, connected with the Chi- 
cago publ e schools as associate or assistant 
superintendent for some time, has been elected 
Supe rintendent at a salary of $12,000 a vear 
He succeeds to the place resigne d by Dr. C. E 


Chadsey, who had been given $18,000 a vear 


Val RNeprese itives I il ( eges 
1 1 ve 3 the | d St ere 

! ‘ ‘ merous } ds 
Dr. Sargent 


( 1 University has received 
! f from the University of S ! 
the 1 sity has conferred 1 } 
} hor irv degree of Do r 4 | 3 ' 
I I } Ss services Frat I ¢ 
sity Strasbourg 


Dr. Winttam H. Wacker, for many years 
head of the research library of applied chem- 
stry at the Massachusetts Institute of Tec 

logy, has been named head of the institut ’s 
new division of industrial cooperation and 


} 
researen. 


Dr. E. R. A. Sevieman, professor of pol 
economy at Columbia University, and Dr. 
Carl C. Plehn, professor of finance of tl 

niversity of California, will exchange posts 
during the spring term. 

Rogert G. SANFORD, supervising school prin- 
cipal in Middletown Township and a native 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed county 
superintendent of schools in Warren county, 


New Jersey. 


Miss Extse Seyrartu, who has been giving 
educational and intelligence tests under the 
direction of the Educational Clinic of the 
City of New York, has been appointed as 


Wyoming state director of special classes. 








- 





ee a age 





Ropert Orr, formerly 


director at Em Methodist Church, Pitts 
burgh, nas bee rr associated with the depart- 
mi f re us education of the American 


RECENT appointments made at Sheffield Un 
versity include the appointment of Mr. J. R 


education and master 


of n d, and of Miss Irene M. Matthews, 
formerly vy of Bryn Mawr College, as 1 
ture! physics 

ne Ass itior ( eges and Secondary 
Sc} s the Southern States met in Louis 
\ IX iwky, D mber 3, 4 and 5. Head 
maste J lr. Wrig f University Scho 


Accredited S Is met and elected Ih 
’ the State Department 


Kducation, ¢ rleston, W. Va., chairman, 


standard for ace as to require all 


iecre d 


ted schools to have a library of at least 


volumes and to pay a minimum salary « 


$900 a vear to |] school teachers. The 


Association of Collegs 


s and Secondary Schools 


} 


inted a second com 


ts last meeting apm 
mission to accredit colleges This met and 
organized, electing Dr. Bert E. Young, of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, chairmat 


and Dean H. D. Campbell, « 
Lee 
Th 
crediting 

not 
professors 


University, Lexington, 


; ; 
commission formulated its rules for ac 


and announced 


colleg: s 


would accredit colleges 


than $2,000. This is 


less 


above the minimum previously allo 


leges which were members of the association. 
The minimum endowment permitted will be 


$300,000, 


Tue National Council of the American 


Physical Education Association met in execu 
tive session in New York on January 2. The 


following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
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her father, General Robert Anderson; one of 
$50,000 from Mrs. Mary J. Kingsland; and a 
gift of $5,000 from Dr. and Mrs. William 
T. Morrey, to found a scholarship, to be 
known as the Henry Doherty Morrey Scholar- 
ship, in memory of their son. The scholar- 
ship is to be awarded annually to a pupil in 
the Horace Mann School for Boys. 


Mrs. Lucy V. Sempie Ames, of St. Louis, 
has given to Washington University $10,000 
to endow a fellowship in memory of her son, 
Henry Semple Ames; from the Monsanto 
Chemical Company the university has re- 
ceived $500 to establish a fellowship in chem- 
istry for the year 1920-21. A gift of $900, 
made through Dr. Ernest Sachs, is to be used 
to establish a fellowship in surgery for the 
current year. 

Tue University of Buffalo has purchased 
from Erie county a tract of 46 acres of land, 
contiguous to the site it already possesses of 
106 acres. On this land now stand the 
buildings of the county almshouse which are 
soon to be removed to a site further from the 
city, at which time the university will begin 
building. A competition was recently held 
among the landscape architects of the coun- 
try to determine the best scheme of grouping 
the future buildings of the university on the 
152 acres. The chairman of the committee 
of award was Dr. John H. Finley, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. The first 
prize, of $3,000, was awarded to Hallam 
Movius, of Boston: the second, $2,000, to H. 
A. Fruauff, of Buffalo; and the third, $1,000, 
to Frost & Raymond, of Cambridge, Mass. 
As this vear’s enrolment at the University of 
Suffalo, 1,229 in all departments, overtaxes 
the capacity of the present buildings, a cam- 
paign for additional endowment and accom- 
modations will soon be under way. 

Tue American University Union has been 
reorganized on a peace basis to interrelate 
the universities, colleges and technical schools 
on both sides of the Atlantic, by promoting 
the exchange of professors and interchange of 
students, particularly graduate students. The 
London office, by courtesy of the British gov- 
ernment, has just been housed with the Uni- 
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versities’ Bureau of the British Empire and 
the Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Francaises. Here will be maintained a clear- 
ing house of the latest information of insti- 
tutions on both sides of the water. The house 
will also serve as headquarters to which the 
alumni and students of American institutions 
may come upon their arrival in London, and 
be advised as to sritish schools, learned so- 
cieties and so forth. 

THE school vear of the Trade Union Col- 
lege conducted by the Boston Central Labor 
Union is divided into three terms and courses 
given in the following nine subjects: English 
composition, practise in discussion, literature, 
philosophy, physical science, history and gov- 
ernment, law, economics and labor. It is a 
movement within Labor Union circles which 
has gained great headway in Great Britain. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MEDIEVALISM IN EDUCATION ONCE MORE 


Wuen I sent the manuscript of “The 
Medieval Mind in Education ” to the editor of 
ScHooL AND Society I wrote him that I 
had doubts respecting the need of giving 
much attention to Mr. Ward’s condemnation 
of modern education; but now that I have 
read Mr. Ward’s response to my comments I 
am pleased that my manuscript was not re- 
turned as I suggested it might be best to do. 
The comments have accomplished more than 
I had expected from them; they have led Mr. 
Ward to acknowledge, implicitly and inad- 
vertently of course, that he indulged himself 
in unrestrained castigation of educational 
“ experts,” “ new-light pedagogists,” professors 
of “pedagogy” and all institutions for the 
training of teachers principally as a literary 
tour de force. In his response he attacks 
present-day educational practise at only one 
point, whereas in his Outlook article he laid 
the axe to the entire educational structure. 
If he had confined his original article to a 
discussion of the teaching of English in the 
schools, I should have been among the first 
to have sent him my congratulations, and to 
have tendered him my services in the event 
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that he would enter upon a campaign to elim- 
inate medievalism from instruction in the 
mother tongue. 

It should be borne in mind by the reader 
that while Mr. Ward speaks of himself as an 
“obscure man,” and while he poses as a 
person of temperate speech, nevertheless with- 
out invitation or provocation he undertook 
the task of ridding American education of the 
malign influence of every educational investi- 
gator, every teacher of education and every 
educational administrator in the country. If 
Mr. Ward seclusion he pursued a 
strange course to attain it. One would think 
that a man who was courting obscurity would 
not attempt to win the object of his desires 
by crying out to the world, via the Outlook, 
that educationally we are headed straight for 
perdition, following the lead of the “ experts.” 

Mr. Ward says he would have been better 
pleased if I had over-looked his onslaught on 
modern education and its advocates and had 
helped him, as a member of the Committee on 
Economy of Time in Education, to improve 
the teaching of Engiish. How could I or 
any one else have told from Mr. Ward’s Out- 
look article that he wished to be helped? If 
I had had a suspicion that he was seeking 
advice in regard to the teaching of English. 
I should have been glad to contribute accord- 
ing to my resources. It may not be inappro- 
priate for me to remark, in this connection, 
that many years ago I began a systematic ob- 
servation of the linguistic development of a 
group of children. I kept a daily record for 
a number of years of their acquisition of 
spoken and written language. I organized all 
the data thus gained and published the results 
in my “ Linguistic Development and Educa- 
tion.” I have reason to believe that this 
volume has contributed a trifle at least to an 
understanding of the psychological processes 
involved in learning language and to the im- 
provement of the teaching of English. Also 
in “The Child and His Spelling,” “ Dynamic 
Factors in Education” and “ Everyday Prob- 
lems in Teaching” I have presented further 
data bearing on the problem of economy and 
efficiency in the teaching of English. 


loves 
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I mention this matter because of Mr. 
Ward’s repeated assertion in his Outlook 
article and in his response to my comments 
that the student of education is a fifth wheel 
to the educational coach. I have searched 
through our library, which is pretty well 
stocked with book and magazine literature on 
linguistic investigation and the teaching of 
English, and I have failed to find any con- 
tribution founded upon careful and prolonged 
observation or experiment which Mr. Ward 
or any of his fellow armchair critics 
made to the study of linguistic development 
or even to the teaching of English in ele 
mentary or secondary schools. 

Mr. Ward wishes his readers to gain the im- 
pression from his response that something is 
wrong with the teaching of English and the 
educational “experts” are responsible for it 
By implication the academic men have done 
all that has been done to improve English 
instruction and the “experts” are blocking 
the way. Recalling those who have made con- 
tributions to our knowledge of linguistic de 
velopment and the teaching of English in the 
earlier years, there come to mind Ament, 
Bagley, Barnes, Bawden, Binet, Bateman, 
Boyd, Brandenberg, Chamberlain, Chambers, 
Charters, Conradi, Compayre, Dewey, Egger, 


have 


Gesell, Hall, Grant, Kirkpatrick, Luckens, 
Major, MacDougal, Moore, Perez, Preyer, 
Meumann, Shinn, Swift, Sully, Terman, 


Trettien, and Whipple. Every name in the 
list belongs in the group of “useless peda- 
gogists”” and “ educational Bolsheviki ” whom 
Mr. Ward in his Outlook article sought to 
hold up to publie scorn. If these “ new-light 
pedagogists ” had not had the good sense and 
the grit to break away from the methods of 
the academicians, Mr. Ward would not now 
be working on a committee for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of English. There 
would have been no committee. The medie- 
valists did not ask for the committee and they 
played no part whatever in establishing it. 
The committee was established by the “ ex- 
perts” and administrators who furnish the 
academic dilettanti with the chief oceasion for 
the display of their linguistic ingenuity. 
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The only specific statement made by Mr. 


Ward in his response 1s that he has found in 
several courses of study some quaint instruc- 
tions pertaining to the teaching of English. 


Great emphasis was laid on the results of his 


“ melancholy ” examination of a large number 


of COUrSseSs of study. He referred especially 


to one course of study that advised the teach- 


ing of “all the uses of breve and tilde.” He 
gave his readers to understand that prac- 
tically all courses of study as he had found 
them were full of wrong guidance. To sup 


port the implication contained in his Outlook 
article he refers to the Milwaukee course in 
English, and he quotes disjecta membra from 
courses of study in Illinois, Des Moines, 
Wichita, Indiana and West Virginia. It 


business to take these frag- 


seems a juvenile ) 
mentary statements, without argument as to 
their soundness, and seek to convey the im- 


pression that the entire contents of all these 


courses of study are such as only Bolshevists 
would approve. Most of the cases he cites re- 
late to matters of opinion anyway, and some 
from original and not revised 


of them are 


courses of study. When it comes to deciding 
in Engtish is best suited to pupils 
in an school, I 
chances on the side of Superintendent Potter 
of Milwaukee, Blair of Tllinois, Thornburg 
of Des Moines, Mayberry of | Wichita 
Laidley of West Virginia rather than on the 


what work 


elementary would take my 


and 


side of priort critics of elementary 


teaching who themselves know little or noth- 


any a 


ing either from special study or from experi- 
ence concerning the capacities and needs of 
children. 

In my comments I made the statement that 
no course of study issued by any state or city 
in America advised such procedure as Mr. 
Ward mentions for the purpose of condemn- 
I repeat that statement here with re- 
I did not say that there was 


ing it. 
newed emphasis. 
not a course of study in America that did not 


contain some disjointed fragments such as 
Mr. Ward quotes. What I did say was that 
the impression he sought to convey—that 


courses of study are all wrong in advocating 
the teaching of technical verbiage and use- 
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less minuti#—is utterly wrong, and that state- 
ment will stand. Nothing that Mr. Ward has 
presented in his response affects it in the 
least. 

In regard to the course of study in English 
in Milwaukee—to which Mr. Ward refers as 
the quaintest course in all his quaint collee- 


tion—this course follows closely Superintend- 
ent Milton C. Potter’s own books on the 
teaching of English. When it comes to the 


) 


valuation of text-books opinions differ, but for 
myself I think that “ Oral and Written 
lish” by 


superior to 


Eng- 


Potter, Jeschke and Gillett is vastly 


anvthing that has ever been 


writte nor even suggested for the elementary 


school by icademician. The pupils in Mil 
waukee learn to speak and to write the Eng- 
lish language so that it will convey their ex 


without 


The 


perience effectively, gracefully and 


offense to the ir reads rs or audit: rs, 


reader of these lines probably ean not gain 
aecess to the Milwaukee course of study, 
which is held up as an illustration of the 
menace of educational bolshevism, but any 


reader can take a look at the books prepared 


by Superintendent Potter, jointly with the 


other authors mentioned, and he can then 


determine for himself whether the implication 
which Mr. Ward wishes to convey is justified. 
Potter, Mr. 
the Milwaukee course in 


Superintendent referring to 
Ward’s criticism of 
English, says: 

I ean come to no other conclusion than that this 
gentleman has deliberately misinterpreted (as he 
certainly has misquoted) material appearing in our 


**Course in English.’’ 


I do not wish to leave the reader with the 
impression that I am taking Mr. Ward too 
seriously. It must be acknowledged, of course, 
that one who sets out to apply the torch to the 
ruins of the American educational system, and 
who prints 4,000 words of denunciation and 
warning in the Outlook is capable of doing 
some mischief to an institution which is in a 
mobile and transitional stage of development, 
especially when he makes his appeal, not to 
those who are informed but to those who are 
for the most part ignorant of what is actually 
being accomplished in the development of 
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education and who are suspicious and easily 
terrified. But one can see the humorous side 
of Mr. Ward’s articles. I have done some 
‘huckling over the neat somersault he turns 
n his response as compared with his original 
article. He gave the most alarming title he 
could eoneeive to the educational investiga- 
rs, professors of “pedagogy” and all the 
d of educational workers and administra 
tors—Bolsheviki. They are battling against a 
lor r-established and sacred institution, while 
he and his group are defending the institution 
avainst the assaults of the anarchistie peda- 


rical mob—so he says in his origi 


rticles: but in his response he flops com 
pletely over and savs that the “ experts ” and 
‘nedagogists ”” are lagging in the rear. He 


nd his fellow-workers are on the firing line 
leading the educational advance and _ strug- 
gling against practises founded on ignorance 
nd prejudice. The professors of “peda- 
gory” are holding him back. After Mr. 
Ward had published his Outlook article he 
must have heard the order clearly given, “ To 
the Rear, March!” and he lost no time in 
facing squarely about and beating a retreat. 
M. V. O’Suea 
Tre UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND THE QUESTION 
NAIRE 


Ix the September number of the Pedagogical 
Seminary appears an article by Charles L. Me- 
Corkle on “ The High Professional Standards 
of Present-Day Superintendents.” In _ brief 
this article states that until a few years ago 
there was among educators little professional 
spirit, while to-day “ no profession has a higher, 
truer, more sincere and self-sacrificing code of 
professional ethies than the teaching profes- 
sion.” 

It seems to me that the following statements 
f Superintendent McCorkle should not go un- 
questioned. 

Not many years ago, a goodly number of those 
who were engaged in the teaching profession could 
have been called outlaws, bandits and other similar 
terms. Almost every person was after the job of 
any other person who had a better job than he 
had. 
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but few occasions when “ pulls” and “ diabol 


ical contrivances” were used even by thos 


temporarily engaged in teaching to clear th 

field of rivals. I find it hard to believe an ur 

proved assertion that the superintendents and 
schoolme whom I knew as leaders wl I 
entered the profession were not high-souled 
conscier us men with a pride in their work 
an interest their b: rs welfare and a 


respect for the ideals of common decency tha 
may not fairly be mpared with the attitude 
mall tained by me atl d mv lleagues 

No one is disposed to doubt that educators 
to-day maintain high professional standards 
but Superintendent MeCorkle reaches this 
conelusion by deduction s which ire not cor 
vineing. 
In 1914, when a student, he sent a question 


naire relative to school practise and procedure 


to a large number of superintendents. Those 
who sent courteous responses he listed as pro 
fessional edueators. Those who did not reply 
clearly lacked the professional spirit. More 
over, since the questionnaire dealt with an 
application of patriotism, Mr. MeCorkle pub- 
lished the astonishing statement that those 
who did not reply maintained silence since 
they feared to give public expression to their 
theory and practise. 

Similarly in 1915 and 1916, in order to ob- 
tain material for magazine articles, Mr. Me 
Corkle sent out questionnaires and from the 
replies received listed superintendents as pro- 
fessional or unprofessional. By this time the 
questionnaire habit had become so fixed that 
in 1917 a further set of questions was sent, 
this time to brother superintendents in Ohio. 

In all eases a very large percentage of the 
superintendents addressed took time to reply 
and concealed their irritation by courteous 
phrases. Therefore, the conclusion was 
reached that the professional spirit in edu- 
eators ranks high. 

Superintendent MeCorkle’s most interesting 
exploit followed in 1919 and seemed to him a 
necessary step in the pursuit of truth. He 
wrote to a “ goodly number of city superintend 


+ 


ents” alleging that he had information of a 
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coming vacancy in the positions which they 
held and asking aid and assistance. Most 
superintendents replied patiently and none 
with the discourteous words which they would 
have used had they known they were being 
practised on. 

The whole article calls for little comment. 
it is a satisfactory exposition of the causes 
which lead many schoolmen to distrust ques- 
tionnaires. 

The young superintendent, eager as we all 
are to promote truth and to aid in proper 
scientific inquiry, is often puzzled to know 
what to do with the many sheets of serial 
questions which come to his desk. In my 
opinion, the following is a fair statement. 
He should carefully answer inquiries as 
follows: (a) Those of the Federal Bureau at 
Washington or the Department of Education 
of his own state; (b) those prepared by 
brother superintendents of his state and others 
in whose judgment he has respect; (c) those 
which deal with subjects in which he has a 
particular interest and on which he wishes 
further information; (d) those which promise 
an effective addition to scientific knowledge. 

He is under neither personal uor pro- 
fessional obligation to answer questionnaires 
as follows: (a) To enable some organization 
to sell goods or to promote its own interests; 
(b) to permit some student of education to 
write his thesis without the toil of collecting 
material at first hand; (c) to aid the maga- 
zine writer to keep his name on the title page 
of magazines. 

Probably the majority of questionnaires are 
in this second class and by the busy superin- 
tendent should promptly be assigned to the 
wastebasket. If, however, returned postage is 
included and professional courtesy does not 
permit its confiscation, the superintendent 
should have ready for use a printed reply con- 
taining these words: 

I have received your valued questionnaire and 
have given it proper attention. I thank you for 
your courtesy in permitting me to do this and wish 
to express my appreciation of the fact that you 
esteem my opinion of importance. In place of a 
detailed reply, may I not quote the message of 
Nehemiah to Sanballat, ‘‘I am doing a great 
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work: why should the work cease, whilst I leave it, 
and come down to you?’’ 
E. W. Butrerrie_p 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 
One of the advantages or disadvantages of a 
classical scholar is that he is forever remind- 


ir 
tl 
are constantly repeating themselves. How 


1 us that there is little or nothing new under 
1e sun, and that situations in human society 


much benefit accrues from these reflections is 
very much a question. Certainly teachers and 
professors can not derive any too great a satis- 
faction from the thought that they belong to a 
profession that from earliest times has not re- 
ceived adequate compensation; indeed, such a 
thought may be entirely disappointing, since 
blasphemers will say that if the world has for 
a thousand years or more been able to secure 
men and women who will teach at absurdly 
low salaries, it is probable that the world can 
get along in the future without worrying too 
much about the justice or even the expediency 
of proper compensation. Probably, in Ian 
Hay’s phrase, the teacher’s calling will be for 
many years to come “ the most responsible, the 
least advertised, the worst paid, and the most 
richly rewarded profession in the world.” 

It is also probable that there will always be 
men in public life who see clearly the irony of 
the situation and who make strenuous efforts 
to improve it. If after all the college drives 
and publicity there are anywhere in the United 
States men who are still reactionaries on this 
point, I would commend to them the words of 
King Athalaric to the Senate of the City of 
Rome written shortly before his death, which 
took place October 2, a.p. 534. He begins his 
letter in a manner familiar to all those who 
have had reason to address Boards of Educa- 
tion, school committees, or college trustees: 
“You who are called Fathers should be in- 
terested in all that concerns the education of 
your sons.” He then goes on to say what 
might be repeated to-day in New York or Bos- 
ton: “ We hear by certain whisperings that the 











ees. 








_ 
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teachers of eloquence at Rome are not receiv- 
ing their proper reward.” And this is followed 
naturally enough by praise of what the school 
accomplishes. (The common school is the bul- 
wark of American institutions.) “ Other na- 
tions have arms, the lords of the Romans alone 
have eloquence.” Accordingly, the king lays 
it down that the senate should support with its 
full authority and with generosity the teacher 
of rhetoric and grammar “ if he be found suit- 
able for his work and obey the decrees of the 
Prefect of the city.” (Were there Bolshevists 
lying loose about the Forum, discontented by 
reason of poor pay, one asks?) Apparently in 
those days not only were teachers poorly com- 
pensated but they had also sometimes to wait 
for their pay. And so the king with fine in- 
sight writes: “ The Grammarian is a man to 
whom every hour unemployed is misery and it 
is a shame that such a man should have to wait 
the caprice of a public functionary before he 
gets his pay.” But the most interesting paral- 
lel follows: we are reminded of “train the 
mind and mind the train” when we read 
further: “ If we provide generously salaries for 
the play-actors who minister only to the amuse- 
ment of the public, and take pains to pay these 
who are not really necessary, how much more 
should we look after those who are the mould- 
ers of the style and character of our youth!” 

Athalaric concludes with the argument, now 
so familiar, that teachers can not do their 
work if they have to worry too much about 
their salaries: “ therefore let them not have to 
try the philosophical problem of thinking 
about two things at once; but with their minds 
at ease about their subsistence, devote them- 
selves with all their might to the teaching of 
liberal arts.” 

This whole letter of Athalaric, grandson of 
Theodoric the Great, from which these extracts 
are taken is well worth the study of those who 
are advocating more pay for teachers; and we 
are grateful to Cassiodorus for preserving it 
for us. For if the grandson of a Goth could 
write so intelligently, have we a right to pride 
ourselves too much on our distance from the 
dark night of Gothic ignorance, if the same 
problems still confront us and if we are no less 
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stupid in their solution ’—Kenneth C. M. Sills 
in The Review. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD 

TuHovuGu it still has far to £0, educational 
psychology is rapidly becoming genuinely 
helpful to teachers and parents. The appear- 
ance of “ The Psychology of Childhood ” by 
Norsworthy and Whitley! is notable evidence 
of this progress. 

The late Miss Naomi Norsworthy was 
known and loved by thousands who were for- 
tunate in attending her classes in educational 
psychology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In her untimely death the world 
lost one of her few great teachers. 

Fortunately for educational psychology and 
for all who wish to know how best to minister 
to child life, Miss Norsworthy had in Miss 
Mary Theodora Whitley an intimate friend 
and an effective co-worker. Together they 
planned to share with others the results of 
their study and research. Miss Whitley is 
herself a notable scholar and a_ successful 
teacher and she carried the plan for the book 
to successful completion. 

Each of the authors completed the require- 
ments for the Ph.D., in psychology under Pro- 
fessor Cattell at Columbia University. As 
members of the department of educational 
psychology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, both Dr. Norsworthy and Dr. Whitley 
had the benefit of the scholarship and research 
of Professor Thorndike. The influence of 
both Cattell and Thorndike is evident through- 
out the book. The authors follow Thorndike’s 
classification of instincts and his findings are 
quoted frequently. The studies of others are 
drawn upon also—notably those of Kirkpat- 
rick. Thus this book makes available the 
latest findings of the leading students of 
human nature. Among the helpful chapters 
are: Sources of Original Nature, The Char- 
acteristics of Original Nature, Non-Social In- 
stincts, Social Instincts, Tendencies Accom- 

1‘*The Psychology of Childhood,’’ by Nors- 
worthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Mary Theodora, New 
York, Macmillan, 1918. 
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panied by Affective (emotional) States, Tend 


encies Resulting in Mental states, Habit and 
Learning, Play, Moral and Religious Develop 
ment. The book concludes with a chapter on 


the methods used in the study of child psy 


cholog As recommended by the authors 
this last chapter may be omitted by immaturs 
tudent lhe chapter will, however, be found 
very valuable as an introduction to the tools 
and procedures by which educational psychol- 
og being made more reliable, and therefore 
more helpful, through the application of sei 
entific method \ noteworthy feature of the 
book is a good glossary Here one may find 
clear definitions of the technical terms em 


ployed by the authors. 

This book is not the last word on child psy 
chology. The authors would be the last ones 
to make such a claim. Much research is still 
necessary before parents and teachers may 
know fully and surely what is their “ stock in 
trade” at a given age of child development ; 
and what changes may be expected in this 
‘stock ” at the respective ages of childhood. 
To the extent to which the facts of this “ stock 
in trade” are not known, the development of 
children must suffer. Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
and his followers have done much to eall at 
tention to this problem; but so many of their 
conelusions are based on incomplete and in 


+ 


accurate data that one hesitates to accept 
them. There is much need of such careful 
study as Misses Norsworthy and Whitley have 
incorporated in their Chapter XV, entitled, A 
Cross-Section of Child Life at Five and at 
Eleven. In this chapter will be found the 
characteristics of typical children of these 
ages under the headings, Physically, Socially, 
Play Interests, Instincts Prominent, Mental 
Characteristics. A helpful section on mental 
tests is also included. The suggestiveness of 
this chapter may be illustrated in a random 
selection. 

Socially, children of eleven are moving in a 
world made up mostly of their own kind, vaguely 
peopled with adolescents and younger children, 
oceasionally touched by the orbits of adults. True, 
grown-ups are borne with in such necessary spheres 
as industrial and school life, are tolerated as con- 
venient providers of food, money and other 
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things; but on the whole they are regarded as 
amazingly far from the interests, occupations, plans 
and motives of the boy or girl of eleven. Many 
adult actions and points of view are incomprehen 


sible, at best foolish, at worst unjust, and generally 


4 


most uncomfortably non-predictable. At no time 


may there be such complete mutual impatience or 
even misunderstanding, such falling foul of each 
other’s inclinations and guiding principles 

One reason for this is probably found in the fact 
that though in eleven-year-olds the sense of owner- 
ship is well developed so far as their own versus 
their friends’ belongings are concerned, the sense 
of ownership is not yet sufficiently generalized to 
make them keep from meddling with the property 


} 


of older members of the family, adults in general, 


or the public at large. Their impulsiveness, im- 
perfect reasoning abilities, wide-awake energy, 
eagerness to be experimenting, investigating, ma- 


king things happen, lead them into all sorts of 


situations which to the unsympathetic adult smack 
of sheer perversity or willful mischief. Since they 
are not yet advanced enough to generalize prin- 
ciples of conduct, orders or directions have to be 
specific; these can not usually be sufficiently nu- 
merous to cover all the possibilities that will. sug 
gest themselves to a healthy, active child. Hence 
the wail from the injured adult, ‘‘ Who could sup- 
pose they would ever think of that?’’ and from the 
children culprits, ‘‘ We weren’t ever told not to do 
that’’; or ‘‘How was I to know they’d object to 
that? Whatever a feller does seems wrong’’ 


999) 


page 292 


It is to be hoped that Miss Whitley will 
continue this detailed study for other stages 
of child development. It is especially needed 
for early and later adolescence. 

Curr W. STONE 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STULCY OF METHODS OF PRESENTING SUB 
JECT-MATTER TO UNDERGRADUATES 
IN COLLEGES 
In order to obtain some data bearing upon 
the important question of methods of present- 
ing subject matter to undergraduates the 
writer sent the following communication to 
the members of the senior class in the Kansas 


State Agricultural College: 





elt Pens 














There are in general use three methods of pre 
senting subject-matter of a course to a class 

1. The ure method which the teacher does 
most of e talking, su enting his lectures by 
qui es 

2. The discuss method, in which the teacher 
presents problems or questions and the class dis 
eusses them. The teacher’s function is to direct 
discussion 


questions are worked out by the students in the 
laboratory under tl lirection of the teacher 

I k back r rses vou e tak 
this College in which these methods were used 
tank the methods in order of their importanes 


the method that helped you most 1, 
the one that is of second importance 2, and the one 
that helped you least 3. By helping you I mean 
the method that fixed most permanently in your 


mind the facts, principles or ideals presented in 


When you kave done this please return this sheet 
to me, either through the postoffice or by leaving 
in my office, A 27 Your cooperation in this 
will be greatly appreciated 

Epwin L. HOo.Lton, 
Department of Education 


Put 1 after the method named below that helped 


you most, 2 after the one that is second in im 


portance, and 3 after the one that helped you leas 


ceived, representing the following divisions: 
Veterinary Medicine, Agricultural, General 


Scienee, Engineering, and Home Econom 


rhe replies are all from members of the ser 
class who are completing one of the regular 


divisions, and will be granted B. S. degree 
t the end of the « eve veal 

The following condensed tabulation of th 
data indi es how the stud s ranked the 
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» attendance num 


be r required to secure } tur! rate ot one 


third fare, 

and departmental programs were crowded and 

the di 
The principal speakers were Dr. E. C. Moore, 


cussions were of unusual interest. 


! 
president « he southern branch of the Uni 
and Dean W. F. Russell 
University of Iowa. 
ss Verna E 
d chairman of the local 
ooperation of all the Lander peo- 


vers F California, 


Wells, county superintendent 


commit 


local arrangements perfect. 
ing dinner was given at which all 
members of the association were guests. 


coming year are: 


Officers for the ; 
President, George Wilder, superinten: 
Caspr r sch ols 
Vice 
mnt of Cody schools. 


Mrs. 


president, O. F. Munson, superintend 


Nellie # Wales, 


county. 


Secretary, county 


supe 
H. T. Emmett, superintend- 

t of Worland schools. 

Members of Executive Committee: Superin- 

Wilder, Mrs. Katharine A 


» superintendent of public instruc- 


George 


ndent 


S. Jessup, Cheyenne. 


ext meeting will be held at Lusk. 
following resolutions were adopted: 
with 


ognizing that Wyoming, in common 


states, is experiencing an alarming teacher 


shortage the association 


a) That all of 
teachers be maintained at the highest effi 


urges: 

the agencies for the prepara- 

tion of 

ciency that present conditions will permit 
(b) That all 


others, be used to influence high-school graduates 


legitimate means, financial and 
to qualify for teaching by taking the necessary 
professional training. 

That 


be devised and provided by 


or scholarships 
such schol 


arships or loans to be held by promising young 


some system of loans 


the state 
men and women who will agree to prepare and 
train for teaching. 

d) That we commend the board of trustees of 


the university for their efforts to equalize travel 
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war for democracy 
wholls n by defeating the Hun on 


sh res, we > a con nuing campaign 


pulsory education for the immigrant, 
adult illiterate, from whatever source 


that at no place within our boundaries may our 


ideals be undermined nor our ultimate 


aim of one language and one flag be delayed or 


thwarted, 
5. We reaffirm our support of the 
on Association 


a Natic 
+} 


he extension of 


National 
its endorsement 
to create il Department of Edue: 


1 eooperation w 


nationa 
strengthening the publie schools 
ily approve of the resolution 
of Women’s Clul 
boards be required to 
ion of children who, to obtain a high s 
education, must attend school 
in which they reside 
We commend the 
priation which has made 
education of special classes of children whose 
have been overlooked in the past. 
8. In view of the unequal and unequitable dis- 
tribution of taxable property in the various school 


districts of this state whereby greater burdens of 
taxation are borne by some districts than by others, 
we request the legislative committee of this asso 
ciation to consider legislation which will 


better distribution of school revenues, to the sev 
‘hool districts of this state, possibly through 
tax distributed on the basis of the number 
teachers employed 
AVEN NELSON, Chairman 
O. F 
May 


Committee on Resolutions 


MUNSON, 
HAMILTON, 








